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ARTELS : CO-OPERATION IN RUSSIA. 
By Evita SELLERs. 


WHENEVER a Russian has anything to do, no 
matter what it may be, he straightway organ- 
ises an artel; for work alone he cannot, and 
will not. There are artels of every possible kind : 
harvesters, shepherds, masons, carpenters, porters, 
navvies, dockers, all have their own artels; 
and so have railway officials, bankers’ clerks, 
nay, even beggars, thieves, and probably, though 
the fact is not recorded, murderers and high- 
waymen. If a bridge is to be built, or a marsh 
drained, the first thing done is always to form 
an artel; and the same process must be gone 
through before a picnic can be given, or a 
public dinner. Some artels are permanent, 
others are temporary; some have hundreds of 
names on their rolls, while others have per- 
haps half a dozen. In one form or another they 
are to be met with at every turn: Russia, in 
fact, without its artels would not be Russia. 

An artel is an association of persons who 
agree to throw in their lot together, and stand 
by each other for better for worse. If the artel 
is ‘productive,’ the members work together, and 
divide equally what money they earn; if it is 
‘consumptive, they share equally the expense 
incurred. The most marked characteristic of 
these associations is the perfect equality which 
prevails among their members. No matter what 
may be a man’s personal gifts or deficiencies, 
from the moment he enters an artel, he is 
simply on a par with his comrades. He must 
bear the same burdens as they do; and he 
receives the same rewards. In his turn he will 
be the artelman, or chief of his artel; in his 
turn, too, he will be its hewer of wood and 
drawer of water. As the former, he will be 
neither richer nor poorer than as the latter ; for 
the only emolument attached to the office of 
artelman is shoe-money—that is, a small sum 
granted as a compensation for the shoes worn 
out while tramping about transacting official 
business. 


Artels are one of the most ancient institu- 
tions in Europe. As early as the tenth century 
they were in existence among the hunters and 
fishermen in the Dnieper region; and they 
seem to have been organised on much the same 
lines then as they are now. A number of men 
would join together, choose a chief, and agree 
to hunt or fish under his direction. They 
regarded their booty as common property, and 
divided it equally at the end of each expedition. 
A modern productive artel is arranged on the 
same principle. In a village, the peasants who 
have not enough land of their own to keep 
them employed, form themselves into an artel 
(sometimes into two or three) and elect one of 
their number to be artelman. This artelman, 
who is their representative, director, and man- 
ager, must try to find out where there is work 
to be done, and arrange for them to do it, on 
the best terms he can. He allots to each 
member the work he has to do, and sees that 
he does it. He provides the whole company 
with food and lodging so long as the job lasts ; 
and then, after defraying all expenses, divides 
among them equally what remains of their 
joint earnings. The authority of an artelman 
is unlimited ; whoever disobeys his orders must 
leave the artel. As his tenure of office, however, 
is short, and depends on the votes of the 
members, there is little chance of his abusing 
his power. 

One of these unions often undertakes to do 
all the harvesting or haymaking on a large 
estate. In that case the owner has nothing 
whatever to do with the work from the time the 
members of the artel take possession of his 
fields, until the crop is safely housed. They 
collectively are responsible for its being pro- 
perly handled and stored by the appointed 
time; and they must make good any damage 
it suffers through carelessness or lack of punc- 
tuality on their part. Thus their interests are 
all bound together, a fact that leads to their 
keeping a sharp watch on each other, and 
showing scant toleration for loafing and all other 
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reprehensible practices. Sometimes an  artel 
agrees to do all the work on the farm for a 


year, or even a series of years. Under this. 


arrangement the men generally receive one-half 
of the produce of the land for their labour. 
Many of the mines, especially in the Ural dis- 
trict, are worked entirely on the artel system ; 
and the clearing and draining of the great 
marshes are managed in the same way. 
Several important industrial undertakings, too, 
are carried on by artels; and a few years ago 
a number of workmen volunteered to form one 
to work the great gun factory at Tula for the 
Government. Wesdios to say their offer was 
declined. 

Oddly enough, many of the dockers’ artels 
consist entirely of women—of the Amazon type, 
of course. hey manage their affairs in an 
eminently business-like fashion, loading and un- 
loading ships most expeditiously. The tobacco- 
growers’ artels, too, are formed chiefly of girls 
and women, who do all the work on a planta- 
tion in return for half the a? and 
sometimes lodging, fuel, and lights. In the 
ferrymen’s artels, all the members act as artel- 
men in regular rotation, without any form of 
election; and in those of the fishermen, the 
boats and tackle are counted as members, and 
receive—or rather their owners receive in their 
stead—a share of the joint earnings of the 
crew. 

The most important of the artels are those 
called the Artels of the Bourse, owing to their 
headquarters in St Petersburg and Moscow 
being near the Bourse. These are in reality 
powerful labour unions, organised on communist 
principles. No one is admitted into one of 
these artels unless he is known to be honest, 
sober, and industrious, and is able to pay an 
entrance-fee of at least one thousand roubles. 
There are some three hundred of them, and 
they are divided into two classes—labourers’ 
artels and clerks’. The former are under con- 
tract with the railway and shipping authorities 
to load, unload, collect, or deliver all goods 
sent by rail or water to or from St Petersburg 
and Moscow. They are bound under a heavy 
penalty to keep the railways supplied with as 
many porters, guards, and other officials as 
they require. If any accident occurs through 
the fault of any one of their members, they 
must pay for all the damage done; and if any- 
thing is stolen while under their care, they 
must replace it. The clerks’ artels are organ- 
ised in the same way as the labourers’ and 

nts’. They undertake to provide the lead- 
ing banks and commercial establishments with 
cashiers, clerks, and all the officials they need. 
The whole artel is responsible for any loss 
resulting from the carelessness, stupidity, or 
dishonesty of any one of its members. If a 
cashier embezzle money, his fellow-members 
must ey it within a week; or, if that be 
ie, e, work without salary until it be 

id. 

Artels for distribution or consumption are more 
numerous even than for production. People 
whom the merest chance throws together while 
working, travelling, or even loafing, form artels 
for supplying themselves with food, and some- 


times also with lodgings, clothing, &. They 
depute one of their number to cater for 
the whole party, and then leave the matter 
entirely in his hands, dividing the expense. 
Then there are lending artels, the members 
of which club their earnings together and lend 
them to the one of the number who stands 
most in need of them, or who can put them to 
the best use. 

Of all the artels, however, the beggars’ are the 
most interesting and—the most immoral. In no 
European country but Russia would such insti- 
tutions meet with toleration. But there begging 
is a recognised profession. In many villages, 
as soon as the harvest is in, the whole popula- 
tion form themselves into a huge artel, which 
is split up into a number of parties. The halt, 
blind, maimed, &c., are divided out equally 
among the parties, so that each of them may 
have an equal claim on public sympathy. They 
then start off on a begging tour, in the course 
of which they sometimes go two or three hun- 
dred miles away from their homes. During the 
day they go about in different directions, no 
two parties being allowed to enter the same 
village ; but at night they all meet together, 
and then, if all tales be true, they have ‘high 
jinks.” They put everything they receive into 
a common stock ; they eat the food and sell the 
clothes, dividing the proceeds. During a three 
months’ —- they often clear enough 
money to keep them in idleness for the six 
months that follow. Some of the beggars’ artels 
are permanent institutions, the members of 
them doing nothing but from one year’s 
end to another. They are said to have a fairly 
agen life on the whole, and to be better 
ed and better clothed than the majority of 
those who give them alms. 


AN ELECTRIC SPARK,#* 
CHAPTER XXXI.—BRANT’S MAD JOYS. 


THERE was a striking little scene outside the 
hotel at Newhaven a couple of nights later, just 
before the starting from the harbour of the 
Dieppe boat. 

A couple of ordinary-looking men were down 
there, apparently taking a good deal of interest 
in the passengers already on board, and after 
a time, evidently with the intention of afford- 
ing their bodies varied refreshment, they had 
made their way into the hotel coffee-room to 
discuss in tankards a mixture of claret and 
soda-water. 

Here, too, they . seemed to take a quiet 
interest in the people who were about to cross 
by the night packet. 

‘No g°, said one of them 

‘Well, I’m not quite sure, 
right.’ 

‘What shall you do?—go over?’ 
‘Not if I can help it, dear boy. Rough 
night, and I’d rather sleep here if I can.’ 

ust then an official made an announcement, 
and the greater part of the occupants of the 
room moved out to the quay, the two men 
finishing their ‘cup, and following, ending by 


wetly. 
ut 1 think we’re 


th 
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crossing the gangway and going on board the 
steamer, which was loudly blowing off steam. 

There was the customary bustle and confusion, 
and the two men lit cigarettes, separated, walked 
round the deck, met in the saloon cabin, did 
not look at each other, and met again a minute 
or two later on deck. 

‘Well? 

‘No: I don’t know, though, Let’s try.’ 

The speaker walked slowly aft, to where a 
aang stood in a thick ulster with a care- 
ully mufiled lady companion clinging to his 
arm. Stopping short a couple of yards behind 
the two travellers, one of the men cried loudly : 
‘Hanged if here isn’t old Brant Dalton !’ 

The passenger in the ulster swung round 
sharply with an oath, and the two men stepped 
up on either side. 

‘Thought it was you, sir, said the chief speaker. 
—‘No nonsense, please. You’re wanted.’ 

A dozen pairs of eyes were turned upon them 
directly as they stood just beneath one of the 
swinging lamps, and the lady began to sob 
violently, as she clung to her companion, who 
recovered himself directly. 

‘Here, what is it?? he cried in a loud, 
hectoring voice. ‘Some mistake here.’ 

‘No mistake, Mr Dalton. Come ashore, 


lease.’ 

‘Not a bit of it. Who are you?’ 

‘Police, sir. You answered to your name. 
The game’s up.’ 

‘Where’s your warrant? cried Brant. 

‘Never you mind about my warrant, sir. 
We want you, and you’ll come ashore.’ 

‘Here, who are you—the captain?’ cried 
Brant, as a burly man in uniform came up. 

‘Yes, what is it? 

‘These men are pretending to be _police- 
officers, and are trying to get me ashore.’ 

‘Where’s your warrant?’ said the captain. 

‘We don’t want any warrant, said the first 
speaker.—‘ Here, you bring the lady.’ 

‘Oh, that’s it, is it? cried Brant, as the 
chill of horror passed off, and with it the dread 
that he was to be arrested in connection with 
the stolen plans.—‘ Here, captain, I claim your 
protection, We are saloon passengers. I’m not 
going to enter into explanations here, but this 
ady is my wife’ 

‘Yes, yes, yes, came loudly from the little 
trembling i muffled in wraps. ‘Seiior, it is 
my husband. You cannot take him away.’ 

The captain chuckled. 

‘Runaway match, eh?’ he said. 

‘Well, yes, cried Brant.—‘They can’t do this 
sort of thing,’ 

‘No, said the captain quietly.—‘ You can’t 
come that,’ he continued to the two men.— 
‘Hadn’t you better go back, sir, with them and 
settle matters quietly ? 

‘No, cried Brant. ‘You’ve got to protect 
us, and if you don’t, I’ll appeal to the 
passengers and crew. I’ve married the lady, 
and if any one dares to try and arrest me—it 
isn’t the law.’ 

‘Go back and wire, said the first man to 
his companion. ‘Ill cross and stick to him 
like a leech.’ 

The next minute the last bell rang, the 
hawsers were cast off, and Brant Dalton, 


who had been married at a registry office in 
Clerkenwell, assisted his trembling hysterical 
wife down into the cabin, a hero and heroine 
to the rest of the passengers till the boat began 
to rise and fall outside the harbour. Then the 
love match was forgotten in more serious 
thoughts, and Isabel Dalton, née Villar Endoza, 
succumbed to the — malady. At this 
point Brant handed her over to the stewardess, 
and went on deck to have a smoke, conscious 
directly after that some one else was smoking 
close at hand, the detective making himself as 
comfortable as he could in the process of his 
self-imposed task of sticking to his man like 
a leech. 

Brant walked up and down two or three 
times, and then stopped in front of the 
detective. 

‘Have a cigar?’ he said shortly. 

‘Thank ye, sir;’ and the case was offered, 
and a cigar taken and lit. 

‘That was a clever dodge of yours, said 
Brant at. last. 

‘Oh, I don’t know, sir. It answers some- 
times when you’re in doubt. Takes a party 
by surprise.’ 

‘How came you to think I should go this 
way 

OT didn’t, sir. My instructions were to come 
and watch the Newhaven boats, same as others 
were doing with the Southampton, Dover, and 
Folkestone.’ 

‘When did you see the Count last? 

‘Day before yesterday, sir; but it was his 
friend who sent me down here,’ 

‘What friend 

‘Perhaps I oughtn’t to talk, sir, but I sup- 

it don’t matter now, and I expect he’s a 
friend of yours—Mr Levvinson. You know 
him, sir? 

‘Oh yes, well,’ Brant wonderingly. 

‘I’ve done a deal of business for him in my 
time, sir, 

‘Watching people?’ 

‘Yes, sir, and other work. He’s a_ busy 
gentleman in his way.’ 

‘No use to be rough with the fellow,’ 
thought Brant: ‘he could make things very 
uncomfortable ;’ so he stopped, chatting to the 
man for the greater part of the night, with the 
result that the officer informed him, just before 
they reached port, that he was not going to 
make things more unpleasant than he could 
help, for the lady’s sake, but that he must 
keep an eye on him till he got his instruc- 
tions. 

‘Going on to Paris, I suppose ?” 

‘Of course, said Brant. ‘To the “Continental.” 
I shan’t try to run away.’ 

Brant saw no more of the man till they 
reached the hotel, where a message was sent to 
his room that the officer wanted to see him, 
just as he was trying to comfort Isabel, who 
was certain that the Count was on his way to 
come and kill them both. 

She gave a faint cry when the man appeared 
with a smiling countenance. 

‘It’s all right, sir. My mate wires me that 
he has seen Count Endoza and Mr Levvinson, 
and that I am to go back directly’ 

‘But about us? 
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‘Oh, you’re all right, sir. No instructions 
about you.’ 

‘Look here, said Brant in an undertone so 
that Isabel should not hear: ‘what does this 
mean 

‘Well, sir, I should say, speaking from old 
experience, that the old man and his friend 
wanted to catch you and stop what was going 
on; but as soon as they heard you were 
married, they knew that couldn’t be undone, so 
there you are—Oh, thank you, sir. T’ other 
side pay me, of course, but thank you all the 
same. Wish you and your lady all happi- 
ness. Happier match for her than to have 
been Mrs Levvinson.’ 

‘What!’ cried Brant excitedly. 

‘IT beg your pardon, sir. That was only how 
it struck me: from the taking he was in. Good- 
day, sir. Happy to do business with you in 
our way again.’ 

The officer crumpled up the piece of paper 
he had received, and bowed his way out, while 
Isabel ran to her husband’s side. 


‘Oh, Brant dear, don’t say that you are to. 


away from me!’ she cried tear- 
fully. 

*Wasn’t going to, little woman,’ replied Brant, 
who somehow felt chilled, and as if a great 
deal of the romance had gone out of his 
evasion. ‘They’ve given us up, and we are to 
e on and be as happy as we like. But I say, 

1 dear, why was _ le da along with your 
father 

‘Oh, the horrid man!’ she cried. 
him, 

‘But you don’t mean, dear, that he ever 
pretended to’—— 

‘Oh no, dear,’ cried Isabel ; ‘he was in real 
earnest. He was always sending me presents 
and watching for me in the Park.’ 

Brant said something to himself, looking 
furiously at his young wife, but directly after, 
a grim smile n to dawn upon his face as 
he realised what a triumph he was having over 
his old enemy, though some of his thoughts 
did not augur well for the happiness which 
the detective had wished. 


‘I hate 


HER MAJESTY’S SERVICE ABROAD. 


APPOINTMENTS in Her Majesty’s Service abroad 
are not only very valuable but also of great 
importance and distinction, and the prospects 
of promotion are so brilliant that the situations 
are eagerly sought after by sons of persons in 
the highest social rank. The entrance exam- 
inations, however, are hard, the prescribed 
subjects covering a very wide range. The 
vacancies in all departments average about one 
hundred yearly, and in most cases competition 
is very keen. 

As the work lies for the most part in trop- 
ical climates, candidates are not allowed to enter 
the literary examination until they have satis- 
factorily passed a severe medical test. In 
regard to service in India, candidates are exam- 
ined by a Medical Board sitting at the Indian 
Office. Great stress is laid upon good vision 


and hearing, and their physical powers of 
endurance are tested in order that no one may 
be allowed to compete unless of active habits and 
of sound constitution. In particular, candidates 
for the Indian Forest Service are recommended 
to submit themselves to their private medical 
adviser with regard to weak constitution, 
defective vision, impaired hearing, or the exist- 
ence of any congenital defect. This precaution, 
though urged by the Commissioners for one 
branch only, may profitably be taken in regard 
to all foreign offices. Further, it is to be 
understood that this private examination is 
merely suggested to lessen the chances of disap- 
pointment, and that it is by no means intended 
to take the place of, or to influence in any 
way, the official examination. And when we 
consider the inconvenience and expense of 
preparing for the literary tests, it will be seen 
that this advice is by no means to be lightly 
ssed over. 

The ‘Indian Civil’ is the most popular branch 
of the foreign service. The number of appoint- 
‘ments is usually large, averaging 44 for the past 
| ten years, the average number of competitors 
| for the same period being 178. While the num- 
‘ber of vacancies varies but little, competition 
‘has of late become less keen. In 1894, 131 
candidates came forward for 61, as against 69 
in 1892 for 32, and 250 in 1890 for 45 vacancies. 
The examinations are held annually in August, 
and a fee of £5 is charged. The limits of age 
are twenty-one and twenty-three on April Ist 
of the year in which the examination is held, 
and candidates must be natural-born subjects 
of Her Majesty. The scheme of the examination 
is very extensive, and embraces the Language, 
Literature and History of England, France, Ger- 
many, Ancient Greece and Rome, together with 
Sanskrit and Arabic, besides Pure and Applied 
Mathematics, Natural Science, Political Economy, 
Roman and English Law, and Political Science. 
Candidates are allowed to name any or all of 
the subjects mentioned in the syllabus; no 
subject is compulsory, but no credit is given 
for knowledge represented by less than one- 
fifth of the maximum. Beyond that standard, 
candidates might be marked up to the maxi- 
mum if their work were of sufficient merit. 

Successful competitors, before proceeding to 
India, are on sealedlon for one year, and those 
who pass their probation at one of the colleges 
or universities approved by the Secretary of 
State for India receive an allowance of £100. 
During this year candidates are tested in their 
id in riding, and are examined in 

ndian Penal and Criminal Law, in the principal 

vernacular language of the province to which 
they are assigned, in the History of British 
India, and in two of six optional subjects in 
Oriental Languages and Law. 

The salary—and this is doubtless the most 
interesting part of the regulations—commences 
at 400 rupees per month, one year in every 
four is the ‘holiday’ allowed, and after twenty- 
one year’s actual service, the happy Indian Civil 
Servant can retire on an annuity of £1000. 

Less important are the India Forest and 
India Police Services. In the former, the limits 
of age are seventeen and twenty ; in the latter, 


nineteen and twenty-one ; while the examination 
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fee for each is £4. Candidates ‘must be 
unmarried, and if they marry before reaching 
India, they will forfeit their appointments.’ 
The competitions are held simultaneously, and 
in the same subjects and — The obligatory 
subjects are: Mathematics, English Composition, 
and German, the optional embracing three 


languages, four sciences, and English History, | 


from which list candidates may choose two 
subjects. Freehand and Geometrical Drawing 
may be taken up in addition. 

ompetitors for the Forest Service have to 
undergo a course of special training for about 
three years, for which an annual charge of 
about £183 is made. When they obtain the 
Diploma in Forestry of the Royal Indian 
Engineering College at Cooper’s Hill, they are 
appointed Assistant-conservators in the Forest 
Service of India. The salary runs from 250 
through various grades to 2000 rupees per 
month. The annual number of vacancies is 
about twelve, and for these from thirty to 
forty —— come forward. 

The Police Service offers this attraction over 
the Forest Service, that the successful candidates 
can proceed at once to take up a remunerative 
appointment in India, there being no expensive 
preliminary training in this country. Proba- 
tioners are required to proceed to India not 
later than the October following the examination. 
A free passage is provided, and a salary of 250 
rupees per month is allowed. On passing the 
necessary departmental examination, they are 
appointed Assistant-superintendents of Police, 
with a monthly salary of 300 rupees, increasing 
to 500. There are excellent prospects of pro- 
motion to the rank of District Superintendent, 
and there are a few superior posts with salaries 
ranging from 1000 to 2500 rupees per month. 
These appointments were thrown open to com- 
po in 1893, and examinations may now 

e expected annually in the month of June. 
Competition is fairly keen, on an average seven 
candidates presenting themselves for each va- 
cancy advertised. The leave of absence is based 
upon the same lines as for the Indian Civil 
Service, and when we consider the liberality of 
pay, holiday, and pension, we are apt to think 
that an Indian Police Superintendent should 
manage to live comfortably and be tolerably 
happy. No doubt they are so. 

e come now to another interesting class 
of appointments—those of Student Interpreters. 
For such there are but four or five vacancies 
annually in China, Japan, and Siam, and three 
or four in Turkey, Persia, Morocco, and the 
Levant. The limits of age are eighteen and 
twenty-four, and the examination fee is £4. 
Candidates must, of course, be natural-born 
subjects of Her Majesty, and here it is further 
enacted that ‘persons not actually born within 
the United Kingdom, or born within the United 
Kingdom of parents not born therein, will only 
be allowed to compete by special permission of 
the Secretary of State.’ 

In the examinations for Interpreters in China, 
&c., the most important subjects of the entrance 
examinations are Latin, French, German, and 
Mercantile and Criminal Law. A special 
feature of the tests set for those in Turkey, 
&e., is the prominence given to ancient and 


{modern languages. Especially in Latin and 
French the examination is most searching. 

| Naturally, many candidates are not attracted 
,to these appointments owing to the fewness 
| of the vacancies. Still, the prospects are most 
enticing, and the examinations are not so hard 
as those for the Indian Civil Service. Success- 
ful candidates for China receive £200 a year 
on leaving England. Five years later they 
have a fixed salary of £300, and may ulti- 
mately become Vice-consuls with £600 to £750, 
or even Consul-general with £2000. 

Successful candidates for Interpreterships in 
Turkey, &c., are required to spend two years 
at Oxford in order to study Oriental languages. 
During their residence there they receive a 
salary of £200 a year. On leaving Oxford, 
,the students are named Assistants, and de- 
_tached for service under the embassy at Con- 
stantinople, the legations at Teheran, Athens, 
/or Morocco, or in one of Her Majesty’s con- 
"sulates in the East. They get £300 a year, 
and before receiving further promotion, require 
to pass an examination in the Civil, Criminal, 
and Commercial Law, and in the Political 
History of Turkey, in International Law, and 
in the history, language, and mode of adminis- 
tration of the country in which they have re- 
sided, The higher ranks in the service are 
| Vice-consuls, with salaries ranging up to £400, 
and Consuls, ranging from £500 to £1600, in 
all cases with allowances. 

To supply the Civil Service of Ceylon, Hong- 
kong, and the Strait Settlements, cadetships 
have been established. Vacancies for these, 
however, are very rare. Ten appointments were 
made in 1889 as against two in 1892. There 
were none in 1893 or in 1894. The limits of 
age are twenty-one and twenty-four, and the 
subjects of examination include Latin, Greek, 
French, German, Mathematics, History, and Law. 
Successful candidates are allowed, in order of 
merit, to choose the colony they wish to serve. 
Ceylon cadets get a commencing salary of 3000 
rupees per annum, and a pundit allowance of 
30 rupees per month for twenty-one months for 
the services of a teacher of the native language. 
On passing in Singhalese and Tamil, in Law, 
and in Government Accounts, they obtain 3500 
| Tupees per year, with excellent prospects of 
ultimately reaching an annual income of 18,000. 
| At present the rupee is calculated by the Ceylon 
Government at 1s. 103d. 

Hong-kong cadets get a salary of $1500, 
| and on passing in Chinese and law they receive 
$1800, with prospects of rising to $6500. 
Those in the Strait Settlements may rise to a 
maximum of $7800 per annum, and when, as 
at present, the Government reckons the dollar 
worth 4s, for the purpose of payment in Eng- 
land of leave salary, and at 3s. 8d. for the 
payment of pension, this income is most desir- 
able. Regulations for pensions and leave of 
absence are quite enough to excite the envy of 
any hard-worked person at home. In the case 
of ill-health, an officer may retire on a pension 
after ten years’ full service ; otherwise he must 
have attained the age of fifty-five years. For ten 
years’ service, fifteen-sixtieths of his salary may 
go for a pension, and one-sixtieth may be added 
for each year’s service beyond ten. In the 
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Ceylon Civil Service, a deduction of 4 per cent. 


is made from all salaries as a contribution to 
the Widows’ and Orphans’ Pension Fund. 

A branch of the foreign service, all the more 
interesting because comparatively unknown at 
home, is the Jamaica Civil Service. Appoint- 
ments in this are open to all British-born sub- 
jects over eighteen and under twenty-four years 
of age. The salaries rise from £80 by £5 
annually to £100, thence by £10 to £200, and 
by allen promotion to grades of £300, £400, 
and £500 perannum. Assistant-collectors receive 
£50 per annum for every horse required to be 
kept. Three months’ leave on full-pay is granted 
every two years, and half-pay leave to the 
extent of one-sixth of their official service. 

The examinations, held each year in October, 
are conducted by the Jamaica School Commis- 
sioners, but the answers to the papers set are 
sent to the English Civil Service Commissioners 
to be examined and reported upon. The vacan- 
cies number about twenty annually, and the 
examination fee amounts to 25s, The subjects 
prescribed are those for the Second Division in 
the Imperial Service, with the addition of Latin, 
French, and Euclid and Algebra. The marks 
gained are as a rule exceedingly low, the first suc- 
cessful candidate scoring only 51 per cent., while 
the twentieth had 32 per cent. When it is con- 
sidered that in the competition of July 1894 for 
150 clerks in the home service, the first had 80 
and the last successful 67 per cent., it will be 
seen that, with their superior educational ad- 
vantages, competitors from England would have 
an excellent chance of gaining appointments 
should they wish to migrate to Jamaica. The 
climate of Jamaica is excellent, the temperature 
averaging about 86° Fahrenheit all the year 
round—about the maximum in the finest British 
summer, 


HIS HIGHNESS’S PLAYTHINGS. 
CHAPTER I, (continued). 


‘THere I am not agreeing with you then,’ 
replied the Maharajah rudely. ‘1 think it 
same like this. Burton not be liking to have 
people say he kill his child through own 
fault, so he smash up old bolt-screw and throw 
him in the bush himself where he find. Then 
he get duplicate bolt from workshop, and put 
iu apparatus, so og om say some one tamper 
with signal and not his fault.’ 

Angus Morrison shifted uneasily in his chair. 
The dastardly suggestion irritated him. Colonel 
Sadleir said : 

‘I don’t think that is at all likely. Though 
Your Highness was working the signals, they 
were just as much under Burton’s charge as 
the engine itself. It was his duty to see that 
they were in working order before the railway 
was used, and the fabrication of such a story 
would only saddle him with a different kind 
of blame. I incline to the opinion that the 
signals were tampered with—but not by Burton.’ 

‘Well, I not rightly see how it happen then, 
responded the Maharajah sullenly, and there 
followed a silence which was becoming awk- 
ward, when Morrison raised himself in his seat 
and pointed to the sky over the city. 


‘The doctor was right, he said. ‘There is 
going to be a thunder-storm.’ 

The city of Jettore was built upon a flat 
plain, skirted upon one side by a ridge of 
rising ground upon which stood the residency 
and the bungalows of Colonel Sadleir’s staff. 
The new palace, built during the reign of the 
last Maharajah, was upon the other side of 
the ridge, and was therefore invisible from the 
city, and vice versd, though from the residency 
a clear view was obtainable of the palace on 
one side and the city on the other. The 
veranda where they were sitting was on the 
city side, and it was in this direction that the 
storm was gathering. Even as Morrison spoke 
the great cloud canopy that had attracted his 
attention was split with a streak of forked 
lightning, and the thunder crashed. In a 
minute, as happens in the East, lightning- 
flash and thunder-peal had become incessant, 
and rain fell in torrents. 

For a short time they sat watching thie 
storm, and then suddenly the young prince 
clutched Morrison’s arm. ‘See! Oh see!’ he 


exclaimed. ‘Isnt that what—you—call fun? 
There will be explosion! The powder-house 
is on fire !’ 


A quarter of a mile away the nearest build- 
ing on the city side was the magazine and 
cartridge factory from which the state troops 
were supplied with ammunition—mostly blank, 
nowadays, for pageants and reviews. It con- 
sisted of a range of white chunam buildings, 
forming a square, and approached by a central 
archway on the side facing the residency. 
Immediately over that portion of the block 
where the powder was stored a tall flag-staff 
rose with the lightning-conductor attached, and 
it was to this that the Maharajah was excitedly 
pointing. The lightning was playing round the 
copper spike of the conductor in little tongues 
of flame, like fiery serpents. 

Morrison shrank instinctively from the touch 
of the flabby fingers; but professionalism 
asserted itself, and he began to improve the 
occasion. He explained how the electric fluid 
was diverted and carried off by the conductor 
to spend itself harmlessly in the earth, and 
that instead of threatening an explosion, the 
conductor was at that moment protecting the 
magazine and the workmen on the premises 
from any such risk. ‘And I do not understand 
what you mean, Maharajah Sahib, when you 
speak of an explosion which would kill or maim 
a score of people as fun,’ he added coldly. 

But his pupii was now far too deeply interested 
in the scientific details of controlling the electric 
fluid to notice his rebuke. Question and answer 
followed in quick succession, and by the time 
the Maharajah had mastered the whole subject 
of ‘earth connections,’ ‘copper points,’ and the 
other technicalities of lightning conduction the 
storm had spent itself. 

Colonel Sadleir had long ago stolen away to 
go to his wife, who was nervous in thunder- 
storms, and the Maharajah rose to return to the 
palace. Morrison went with him. 

‘Morrison Sahib, you’re a very clever scien- 
tific” he said. ‘If I knew all curious things, 
same like you, I should have heap of fun— 
every day.’ 


co 
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The gaunt tutor and the squat, waddling 
hobbledehoy had gone but a short distance along 
the veranda when a little face, pale with wrath, 
peered after them round the tatty of the room 
near which they had been sitting. 

‘You wretch !’ muttered Bessie, shaking her 
fist at the retreating figures. 


CHAPTER II. 


That same night, after dinner, Colonel Sadleir 
took Bessie to task—rather mildly, it is true— 
res wen | her persistent incivility towards the 
Maharajah. 

‘It is quite possible to dislike people very 
much without being downright rude to them,’ 
he said, stroking his daughter’s brown hair, 

Bessie looked at him quizzically. ‘You 
evidently speak from experience, father dear,’ 
she said. ‘I believe you have been trying it— 
on the same subject.’ And then somewhat to 
his surprise she proceeded to agree with him 
quite eagerly. ‘You shan’t have occasion to 
complain again—not for a while at least,’ she 
added. ‘I mean to be extra sweet to His 
Highness and take an interest in all his 
doings. I have sent my ayah over to the 
palace to say that I should like a trip on the 
private railway to-morrow.’ 

This was hardly what the Colonel wanted, 
for doubt was thick upon him, but he said 
nothing—only took precautions. During the 
next few days Bessie had several trips on the 
miniature railway; she inspected the electric 
light installation that was being fitted in the 
gaudy, gimcrack-furnished palace: and she was 
taken to see a new elephant-house that was 
in course of construction, Sometimes the 
Maharajah was present to do the honours 
himself, and sometimes not; but on every 
occasion when she met him Bessie was 
exceedingly gracious, and Morrison—always at 
hand when the tours were personally conducted 
—was amused and a little puzzled by her 
efforts to draw the young prince out. 

One day, about a week after the thunder- 
storm, Bessie was talking to the Maharajah’s 
engine-driver in the —-s garden. Burton 
was a thick-set, open-faced Yorkshireman, whi 
had been tempted by the high pay offered him 
to throw up hie billet on the G.I. P. R., and 
enter private service at the palace of Jettore. 
He was an especial favourite and protégé of the 
Political Agent’s little daughter, who, coming 


- out shortly after the fatal accident to his child, 


had paid many consoling visits to the sorrowing 
parents in their small bungalow outside the 
alace gates. She had been asking him if he 
had made any fresh discovery in the matter of 
the’ broken bolt-screw, and had received a 
negative reply. 

‘I wish you would tell me, Burton, what 
was your own private opinion of the accident 
—at first, I mean, and before you found the 
bolt under the prickly pear, said Bessie. 

The engine-driver glanced about him before 
replying, but there was no one nearer than an 
ancient mahli watering the flowers a hundred 
yards aw 


ay. 
‘Well, Miss? he said, ‘I don’t mind telling 


you, though I wouldn’t mention it to another 


living soul. I believe His Highness wasn’t 
exactly truthful. You see I was positive that 
the signal, being at safety, told me to come on 
round the curve. ’Tisn’t as if I wasn’t an 
experienced man; I’ve been driving engines 
and watching signals this twenty years, and 
never a fault before. What I thought was as 
he muffed it and didn’t pull the lever till 
after I’d sed, and then, seeing what had 
happened, lied, so as to shift the blame. I 
didn’t say anything, because it’s our daily 
bread not to offend him, and whichever it was 
it was an accident. I am glad I didn’t now, 
and I’m sorry I misjudged His Highness. 
But if I can Jay my hand on the man that 
+S ai with the bolt, it will be bad for 

‘Don’t you suspect any one ?’ 

‘No one in_ particular, replied Burton. 
‘There’s a hundred niggers about the place, 
each of ’em as curious as a pack of monkeys. 
The wisest of them would pull the inside out 
of a barrel-organ to see what makes the 
noise.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Bessie, ‘it may be difficult to 
find out about the pulling to pieces, but how 
about the putting together again? That ought 
not to be so hard. It must have been done 
almost immediately after the accident, and 
whoever put the new bolt in must have pulled 
the old one out.’ 

Burton tried hard to read the flushed and 
eager young face. ‘You mean His Highness, I 
think, Miss,’ he said at length, with a shake of 
his head. ‘That crossed my mind, too, when 
I found the bolt; but it wouldn’t wash, so to 
speak. You see if it had been him he would 
have had to go to the workshop for the new 
bolt immediately, and I’m pretty certain he 
didn’t leave the ground before we all examined 
the 
‘Well, but, supposing the tampering took 
place then and caused the accident, some one 
must have put in the new bolt between the 
passing of the train and the examination of 
the signal, said Bessie, adding slowly: ‘What 
if some one’—with emphasis—‘had the new 
bolt ready with him, and slipped it in the 
moment the train had gone by. 

The engine-driver looked at her with a 
dawning horror which showed that he under- 
stood her drift at last. ‘Good heavens! Miss, 
but do you know what you are charging him 
with? he exclaimed hoarsely. ‘To have acted 
like that, he must have deliberately planned the 
whole thing and took out the old bolt on 
purpose. And him so fond of my Willie, and 
liking to have him about! Why, it was him 
who used to encourage the boy to go and 
play there while he amused himself with the 
signals, and’—— 

‘Exactly,’ interrupted the girl, carried away 
now by the force of the conviction which had 
filled her ever since she had overheard the 
conversation—or part of it—in the veranda, 
‘exactly ; but that all points the same way, 
Burton, don’t you see ?’ 

‘By heavens! If I could prove it, Prince or 
no Prince shouldn’t save him. The black heart 
a. soe plan such mischief to an innocent 
child’—— 
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‘Hush !’ said Bessie, laying a soothing hand 
on his coat-sleeve. ‘You cannot prove it; it is 
too long ago, and there is no real evidence. 
Let the past alone and look to the future. 
Watch closely, Burton, and let me know 
anything curious that you can’t account for. 
I am watching, and I think father and Mr 
Morrison are watching too, though they don’t 
tell me. I have an idea that there may be 
mischief with the dynamos; he is so keen on 
them just now. You see, if we can find out 
anything fresh, we could not only prevent it, 
but the exposure would go far to prove and 
bring punishment for that other horror. Instead 
of intrusting him with the State when he 
comes of age, the supreme government would 
have to shut him up as a lunatic—at least.’ 

So it was‘ that another pair of eyes were set 
to work-—the sharpest, and of just cause the 
most tireless, of those which at that time 
were focused on the palace at Jettore. 


In the afternoon of the following day the 
Political Agent and the Maharajah’s tutor were 
again sitting in the veranda of the residency, 
chatting, as men will when not sure of their 
ground, on every subject except the one 
uppermost in their minds. By a sort of tacit 
understanding that had not been again referred 
to, though the shadow of it lay upon them 
like some hideous nightmare. It was with 
them day and night, and the strain of it was 
that they were powerless to act. Public policy, 
the exigencies of officialism, fairness to the 
suspect—everything precluded action on mere 
surmise. Colonel Sadleir knew, and Morrison 
knew, that even a confidential report to Simla 
on such slender grounds as they could urge 
would go into a pigeon-hole or, more probably, 
the waste- basket. 

Presently they were joined by Mrs Sadleir 
and Bessie, and shortly afterwards Doctor 
Snelgar looked in on his way home from a 
ride. The medical officer attached to the 
Political Agency was a garrulous, cheery little 
man, with an unceasing flow of gossip, and 
never at a loss for a topic. The last person in 
the world to whom the Colonel and Morrison 
would have confided the doubts that assailed 
them, he began, by some strange chance and 
with the airiness of evident unsuspicion, to 
trench upon the dangerous ground. 

‘Wonderful chap, the Maharajah, said the 
doctor. ‘You ought to be proud of him, 
Morrison ; the way you’ve brought him on is 
a credit all round. Unlucky though, in his 
amusements, to other people sometimes. I hope 
his latest excursion into the realms of practical 
knowledge won’t make me busy.’ 

‘I have seen Smith, the London foreman in 
charge of the electric installation, and he tells me 
that there is no possibility of accident yet, and 
won't be till a current is generated. At present 
they are only fixing the ares and laying the 
circuit wires,’ remarked Colonel Sadleir. 

‘Ah, but I wasn’t talking about electricity, 
Colonel,’ replied Snelgar, pouncing on the chance 
to impart information first-hand. ‘How about 


gunpowder as a medium for amateur experi- 
ments?’ he added with an air of mystery. 
‘What are you 


driving at, doctor?’ said 


Morrison, struggling to hide his eagerness. ‘1 
thought I was pretty well aware of all the 
Maharajah’s pursuits. He hasn’t taken me into 
_ confidence on any new departure in that 
ine.’ 

‘Not about the magazine?’ returned the 
doctor. ‘I thought you would be sure to 
know; but this shows that the unfortunate 
medico who has to be out all hours scores 
occasionally by picking up a bit of fresh news. 
I was called up at five yesterday morning to 
Mrs Bell, the padré’s wife, and while dressing 
I saw His Highness coming out of the main 
ate of the magazine. It is in full view of my 
ungalow—just as it is from here, by the way 
—and I made him out quite oe: ter on I 
was passing the gate, and I asked the watch- 
man What had brought him such a distinguished 
visitor so early. The man said that the Maha- 
rajah wanted to take a look round while the 
workpeople were absent, so as to see if the 
place was left with a due regard to safety. 
“But Doctor Sahib,” the watchman added, “I 
beseech you to keep a closed lip about this 
matter. The Maharajah desired secrecy, and 
enjoined it upon me at my peril.” The rogue 
had evidently had a tip to close his mouth, 
but as I hadn’t one—why, there you are.’ 

Bessie, who had been drinking in the 
doctor’s words, saw a glance of consternation 
pass between her father and Morrison. The 
tutor was silent, and the Colonel only said : 

‘What do you imagine this outbreak of 
royal energy portends, Snelgar ?” 

The doctor laughed. ‘A good rousing fire- 
work display somewhere in the palace grounds,’ 
he replied. ‘I expect His Highness was after 
stealing a pound or two of his own powder. 
Boys will be boys, you know.’ 

But Morrison shook his head. ‘It could 
hardly have been that,’ he was beginning ; 
‘there is plenty of sporting powder at the 
palace available for such a purpose-—— And 
there he checked himself on the verge of the 
dangerous topic, and cast about for a quick 
change of subject. Before he found one, the 
sullen boom of distant thunder came to his 
rescue. 

‘ Another 
nervously. 


storm!’ exclaimed Sadleir 
‘I will go into the house, I think,’ 
and she disappeared through the adjacent 
window. Bessie ran to the end of the veranda 
to report on the aspect of the weather, for in 
front of them, over the city, the sky was as 
yet clear. 

‘It is as black as ink away to the left, and 
spreading this way,’ she cried, ‘Ah! there’s 
another flash.’ 

She had hardly returned to the group and 
resumed her seat when the rain began to fall, 
and a minute later the storm broke in_ its 
full fury half a mile off along the ridge. 
From the increasing loudness of each successive 
peal, it was evident that the disturbance was 
advancing sideways, and would pass across the 
city from left to right in a direction parallel 
with the residency. Already the sky above 
was densely overcast, and the highly charged 
air hung heavy on the lungs. 

The only timid one of the party having 
retired, the rest remained in the ample shelter 
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of the broad veranda to watch the progress of 
the storm. The white walls and minarets of 
the city glowed every ten seconds in the steel- 
blue glint of the lightning, as though played 
upon by a man-of-war search-light, and the 
thunder boomed incessantly. Suddenly they 
were surprised to hear amid the din a shrie 
of wild laughter, and a moment later the 
Maharajah rushed into the veranda, unannounced, 
and in a state of gleeful excitement. He was 
drenched to the skin and panting for breath. 

‘I run over from palace to see big storm,’ he 
explained, flinging himself into a chair. ‘You 
not mind, Colonel Sahib, eh? Better view 
from here, you know.’ 

There was something uncanny in his appear- 
ance—something weird in the eager, gloating 
merriment of the beady eyes, and in the 
twitching of the flabby face that made them 
shudder—but it was necessary to extend a 
welcome. Colonel Sadleir qualified it, however, 
by adding: 

‘Your Highness has submitted yourself to 
rather a needless soaking. You could have 
seen the storm very well from the palace.’ 

‘Ah, yes—the storm, was the chuckling 
answer; ‘but not the what-you-call lightning- 
conductor on roof of magazine. This beastly 
hill cover him all up from palace so I not see. 
And it funny—real tuwmasha—when flames 
dance round pole like zigzag. That why I 
come. 

A slight movement from his side caused the 
Colonel to turn. He was just in time to catch 
a glimpse of Bessie disappearing into the house 
—to go to her mother, he supposed ; for in 
her more friendly relations with the Maharajah 
he failed to connect her flight with the latter's 
arrival. His Highness himself clearly did not 
claim to be the cause of the girl’s departure, 
since he remarked complacently : 

‘Miss Bessie frightened of storm? Pity she 
no wait for grand tumasha. So glad I reach 
here in time. 

But half a minute later it was brought clearly 
home to him that whatever had moved Bessie 
to leave them, it was not fear of the weather. 
The residency, as has been said, stood half-way 
between the palace and the city, that portion 
of the road leading citywards being in full 
view of the veranda, For the first two hundred 
ards it descended a gentle hill, and for three 
eoteed more ran across the flat as straight as 
a ruler to the gate of the magazine, thence 
onwards into the heart of Jettore. Along this 
road, and as yet but a hundred yards away, 
Bessie was speeding as though for dear life, 
her white muslin dress already drenched to a 
clinging wisp, and her bounding figure showing 
up elf-like in the lightning flashes. 

The others did not realise at first that it was 
in truth Bessie whom they saw; but the 
Maharajah recognised her at once, and the 
effect upon him was as swift as inexplicable. 
Uttering a strange cry—partly a screech of 
terror, partly a howl of battled rage—he rose 
and rushed away; and the three men, risen 
now to their feet in wondering concern, heard 
him dash through the house towards the 
entrance facin 
looking at eac 


the road. They were still 
other in blank dismay when 


‘he appeared on the road, running his hardest 
| after the first figure, but a good three hundred 
yards behind. 

‘Surely that can’t be Bessie ahead of him!’ 
exclaimed the Colonel, and he rushed into the 
nearest room for field-glass.§ When he 
returned the girl had disappeared through the 
archway of the magazine, and the Maharajah 
was still labouring along, sorely hampered by 
his flowing raiment, in the same direction, 

The doctor, in his ignoiance, was beginning 
to derive amusement Toe the episode; but 
Sadleir and Morrison were trembling like men 
on the verge of an unseen precipice, dreading 
they knew not what. Moved by a common 
impulse to follow, they were turning away, 
when a shout from Snelgar arrested them, and 
turned their attention once more to the long 
vista of road. 

‘By Jove! if that is Miss Bessie, she has 
been playing a game on the magazine wallahs, 
exclaimed the doctor. ‘See! there’s a regular 
stampede.’ 

It was true enough. Out of the magazine 
gate came a cluster of natives, jostling and 
tumbling over each other in frantic haste; and 
behind them, no less eager to clear the arch- 
way, followed the drenched little figure whom 
Sadleir’s glass now told him was indeed his 
daughter. The native work-people scattered in 
all directions—mostly fleeing towards the city 
with cries of alarm that were heard between 
the thunder-peals—but Bessie came straight 
back on her tracks for the residency, running 
like a fawn. Fifty yards from the magazine 
gate she met the tee who to the spec- 
tators on the veranda seemed to shout to her 
as he passed, but without a. for he kept 
right on to the magazine. e last they saw 
of the hereditary ruler of Jettore was a stumpy, 
white-swathed form, lit up by a lurid lightning- 
flash, as he vanished through the archway of 
the deserted building. 

‘No need to go after her now,’ said the 
Colonel. ‘She will be back in a minute at 
that pace. But what can have come over the 
child) What is he doing?’ 

‘Gone to play with the lightning-conductor, 
I expect,’ suggested the irresponsible doctor. 
‘If so, he is in for a lively time; the storm 
will be right over him directly. But here 
comes Miss Bessie with her explanation of the 
conundrum, 

She stumbled into the veranda, to sink, 
dripping wet and well-nigh exhausted, into a 
chair. To their‘ anxious questions her sole 
answer was a gesture towards the gate of the 
magazine, and the gasping cry, ‘Has he come 
out yet?’ 

They told her no—that the road was clear 
right up to the gate—and then fell to question- 
ing again. But it was not from the draggled 
child in the chair that they got their answer—- 
then. A blue, forked bolt shot from the sky, 
and flickered for the tenth of a second lovingly 
round the conductor on the magazine; the 
walls of the building seemed to bulge and 
crumble; and, with a roar that drowned the 
thunder, a burst of flame that dimmed the 
lightning, His Highness the Maharajah’s twmasha 
came off. The state of Jettore had lost its 
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stock of powder, and—what was under the 
circumstances more to the purpose—had also 
lost the occupant of its throne. 

That night, when the turmoil had passed, 
Bessie explained how her instinctive dislike 
had grown into active suspicion under what 
she had chanced to overhear, and how she and 
the bereaved engine-driver had been on the 
lookout for eccentricities. 

‘It was Burton, father, who heard that he 
had procured a roll of copper wire from the 
electrie-light foreman,’ she said. ‘We thought 
he was going to attempt some mischief with 
the installation ; but when he came on to the 
veranda, with that horrible gloating look on 
his face, to watch the lightning-conductor in 
the storm, I thought of what the doctor had 
just been saying about his secret visit to the 
magazine. He must have gone there to attach 
the wire to the conductor and divert it into 
the powder-room, intending to come here in 
the next storm to see the explosion. That was 
the only thing I could think of; so I ran 
down to warn the workpeople.’ 

‘And what did he say when you passed him 
on the road?’ 

‘He merely shouted: ‘You too much cun- 
ning, Miss Bessie. I make it all right—then 
people think you lie.’ 

‘He must have been doubly a lunatic,’ said 
the Political Agent. ‘The fact of his rushing 
off—I suppose to dismantle his infernal con- 
trivance—would have been enough to condemn 
him. As things are, it had better be kept dark 
and go to the world as another “ accident;” but 
none the less are those in the secret proud of 
you, Bessie, for saving all those poor fellows, 
at the risk of your life, from a dreadful end.’ 

‘And the state of Jettore from the rule of a 
homicidal maniac, said Morrison gravely. 


LIVING BAROMETERS. 


Amonast recent advances in weather lore, one 
branch of this subject has received but scant 
attention. There is a widespread belief in the 
delicate powers possessed by some animals and 
plants of predicting the approach of weather 
changes: it is even said that in some cases 
these natural barometers seem to be more 
sensitive than the meteorological instruments in 
ordinary use. Nor could it be wondered at if 
the instinct, which the lower animals have 
acquired throughout long periods of natural 
selection, of foretelling the coming of the storm 
that robs them of their food or destroys their 
home and young, should prove more unerring 
than the more laborious observations of man. 
The power of adaptation to circumstances, 
which man alone enjoys to its full extent, has 
rendered it unnecessary that he should know 
by intuition what the weather of the next few 
hours may be. But with the lower animals the 
case is altogether different. Defenceless as they 
are against the ravages of the storm, and power- 
less to combat the fury of the elements, it is 
often to them a matter of life or death should 
their instinct fail to warn them of approaching 
danger. This gift has no doubt been an im- 
portant factor in determining the survival of 


the fittest: it has given its possessors an ad- 
vantage over their less fortunate competitors, 

The gift may, however, be less mysterious than 
it at first sight appears. The president of the 
Royal Meteorological Society, in a long discourse 
on ‘Weather Fallacies,’ printed in the Society’s 
Quarterly Journal this year, while not affirming 
that all indications derived as to the future from 
plants and animals are fallacious, practically 
asserted that most of those examined by scientific 
experts had broken down. The actions relied 
on as indications of future changes, indicate 
directly only what the animals at that moment 
feel, not what they feel is coming. If they act 
in a special way before rain comes, that is simply, 
he believes, because they feel uneasy by reason 
of actual chilliness or dampness ; but in fact such 
dampness may eayees still wetter weather. So 
with plants: they act in accordance with the 
weather conditions actually prevailing — con- 
ditions which, in many cases, precede greater 
changes, so that valuable hints may be derived 
from these sources, 

The restlessness of domestic animals on the 
approach of rainy weather has given rise to 
many a well-worn household proverb. Cats 
and dogs are given to scratching and other 
uneasy movements, while their fur looks less 
bright. and glossy ; horses and cattle stretch 
their necks and sniff the air; sheep become 
frolicsome, or turn their backs to the wind, 
with frequent quarrels ; goats bleat incessantly 
and leave the hill-tops for more sheltered spots ; 
pigs run uneasily about, carrying straw to the 
sty, and no longer wallow in the mud and 
mire; fowls huddle together in the farm-yard, 
with drooping wings, and the air is filled with 
the clamorous cackle of geese and ducks, When 
Louis XI., astonished at the remarkable accuracy 
of the charcoal-burner’s weather predictions, 
curiously asked the cause, he learned that the 
real prophet was the man’s donkey, which 
always hung his ears forward and rubbed his 
back against the wall on the approach of rain. 

But although domestic animals are undoubtedly 
sensitive to changes, present or coming, in the 
weather, it is amongst the wilder creatures that 
we find this power in its fullest extent. Moles 
become more active in digging; stoats and 
weasels become unusually restless and uneasy ; 
rats and mice run odie about in the house 
walls ; and the hedgehog fortifies his cave against 
the coming storm with an unfailing prevision 
which has earned for this strange little animal 
quite a reputation amongst weather prophets. 

Wild birds suffer much from inclement sea- 
sons, and might therefore be expected to have 
an unusually delicate perception of unfavourable 
atmospheric conditions. addition to the 
accurate knowledge of the change of seasons 
which is indispensable to habits of migration, 
keen sensitiveness to weather conditions is 
abundantly shown in the daily habits of birds 
both large and small. Rooks and swallows, 
instead of taking their customary distant flight, 
remain near home when a tempest is brewing ; 
sea-gulls no longer venture out to sea, but 
hover over the fields or fly inland when wind 
and rain are near; swallows and martins fly 
low and skim the water; herons seem doubtful 
where to rest ; and the robin broods, melancholy, 
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in the bush, or seeks the shelter of a neigh- 
bouring roof. Stormy petrels have long estab- 
lished their claim to consideration by mariners 
as weather guides, owing to their invariable 
habit of collecting in the wake of ships before 
a storm. There are some, however, who ascribe 
this behaviour of Mother Carey’s chickens rather 
to the superstitious imagination of sailors than 
to the weather wisdom of the bird itself. 

Even aquatic animals are alleged to be affected 
by the approach of atmospheric changes. It is said 
that porpoises and dolphins swim to windward 
on the approach of rough weather, and sailors 
look with misgivings upon the sports and gambols 
of these unwieldy creatures as they circle round 
their ships when the sea is calm. The variable 
prospects of the angler according to the height 
of the barometer is in itself sufficient proof of 
the effect of the weather upon the inhabitants 
of our lakes and rivers, It is an interesting 
fact that the earliest suggestion of storm warn- 
ings for our coasts was that of Dr Merryweather, 
at the Great Exhibition of 1851, where he 
showed a living barometer, consisting of bottled 
leeches, which rang little bells by an ingenious 
contrivance when a storm was at hand. His 
proposal to establish a system of leech barom- 
eters at our principal seaport towns was never 
carried into effect, and sounds somewhat ludi- 
crous at the present day. The president of the 
Meteorological Society evidently expects us to 
find it difficult to believe that the scheme was 
propounded seriously. Yet there appears to be a 
yoow foundation in fact for the connection be- 
tween the weather and the behaviour of the 
leech. When placed in a bottle partly filled 
with water, a leech is said to remain coiled up 
at the bottom before the coming of fine, cold 
weather ; but it rises to the top of the bottle, 
sticking on the glass above the level of the water, 
when it is going to rain. It is said to become 
restless on the approach of electrical disturbances. 

A similar use was commonly made of frogs 
in Germany and Switzerland. A small green 
variety was kept in a glass vessel half full of 
water, into which a miniature ladder descended. 
The frog sat high and dry upen the steps in 
expectation of cold and wet, but remained in the 
water when there was a promise of sunshine. 
Reptiles, also, which remain torpid during the 
winter have this weather sensitiveness in a 
marked degree, Eastern superstition has even 
endowed snakes with power over wind and rain. 

In the insect world, too, similar instincts 
seem to exist. The ‘rain-beetle’ of Bedford- 
shire, a long-bodied member of the large family 
of beetles, has acquired its name from the 
supposed association of its appearance with the 
coming of wet weather. That a bee was never 
caught in a shower is a familiar belief arising 
from the habit which this insect has acquired 
of remaining at home when unfavourable 
weather is threatening. Ants, wasps, and 
_— exhibit the most watchful anxiety for 
the approach of inclement seasons, and in the 
disposition of their nests, eggs, or webs they 
utilise to the utmost their acquired faculty of 
guarding against wind and rain. Indolence in 
spiders is believed to be a certain sign of bad 
weather, for they seldom change their web 
unless it is going to be fine, and they make 


the frame-lines of their webs unusually short, 
tu meet the resistance of a rising wind. 

Such precautionary instincts and prophetic 
‘mage as animals possess are, as has already 
een stated, the natural outcome of a necessity 
for self-preservation. In the case of plant-life, 
although provisions for the safety and dispersion 
of the species are equally necessary, we do not 
find this protective power against bad weather 
to so marked an extent. There is also a differ- 
ence between the habits of plants and the 
instinct of animals. But certain plants are 
es of giving weather indications of con- 
siderable accuracy and value. 

The pink-eyed pimpernel, the ‘Poor Man’s 
Weather-glass, as it is often called, is so 
sensitive to atmospheric changes that it shuts up 
its petals in the damp air which precedes rain, and 
is widely relied upon, before all other weather 
signs, by the British ploughman. This pecu- 
liarity is also possessed by other common wild- 
flowers, such as the wood-anemone, or wind- 
flower, the chickweed, convolvulus, and gentian. 
The burnet saxifrage and the chickweed even 
o so far as to half open their flowers again 
if the rain is soon to cease. The African 
marigold, which closes its petals regularly at 
nightfall, fails to reopen them in the morning 
if the weather is damp. 

Not only the flowers, but also the leaves of 
some plants give warnings of approaching change. 
Pliny states that the clover Pristles and erects 
its leaves before a storm; and Virgil has de- 
scribed the signs of coming weather given by 
the leaves of the almond-tree. The wild 
liquorice plant (Abrus precatorius), the so-called 
weather plant, is said to hang its leaves 
horizontally for a change, upwards for fine 
weather, and drooping for rain. This fact was 
called attention to in 1892 ; but the Kew observers 
who have specially studied it say the only move- 
ments discernible are due to the direct agency 
of light, heat, and moisture. In the United 
States it is a common saying that the leaves 
of the sugar-maple turn upside down before 
a storm, while the silver-maple shows the white 
lining of its leaf. In our own country, the 
wood-sorrel, lime, poplar, sycamore, and plane 
trees vary the direction of their leaves with 
different conditions of the atmosphere. 

The well-known saying which attempts to 
determine the weather of the coming summer 
by the priority of the oak or ash in the develop- 
ment of leaf-buds has probably no more founda- 
tion in fact than belongs to the natural 
characteristics of: these trees. In this country 
the oak is usually in leaf before the ash, and 
in so moist a climate the early summer is more 
often wet than dry. 

According to modern meteorology, the greater 
part of the storms which traverse these islands 
are of the cyclonic type, in which there 
is always a well-defined distribution of atmo- 
spheric temperature and pressure. The front of 
an advancing cyclone is marked by a damp 
muggy atmosphere, with a general depressing 
effect upon the uervous system of man himself. 
It is not surprising that the lower animals 
should feel it also, The heaviness of the air 
renders the scent of flowers, and other odours, 
more apparent, and explains the habit of sniffing 
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the air displayed by many animals before a 
storm. The excessive dampness of the atimo- 
sphere, by its influence on cutaneous perspiration, 
accounts for much of the restlessness and feelin 
of discomfort which so many of the fur an 
feather tribe betray during the p e of a 
cyclone across our islands. The animal skin, 
and also its appendages, are peculiarly affected 
by the humidity of the air. The Zuni Indians 
of New Mexico were wont to predict rain 
from the appearance of the scalp-locks captured 
from their enemies. The fur of animals, 
the moist skins of toads and frogs, and the 
plumage of birds are very sensitive to small 
variations in the hygrometric state of the 
atmosphere. 

Dampness has also a marked effect upon 
many vegetable tissues. If a beard of wild 
oat is fixed upon a stand, it twists itself up 
more or less according to the amount of water 
vapour present in the atmosphere. Pine cones 
can be used in a similar manner as natural 
hygrometers, closing up their scales in damp 
weather, and expanding them when the air is 
dry. The leaf-stalks of plants are softened by 
damp, causing the leaves to droop or hang 
unnaturally. The sensitive plant, mimosa, ex- 
hibits increased irritability in the warm, moist 
air of a cyclone front; and even the downy 
hairs of dandelions, thistles, and colt’s-foot con- 
tract and expand under the ever-varying in- 
fluence of atmospheric vapour. 

Here, then, is the explanation of the move- 
ments of plants described above. The plough- 
man’s weather-glass need lose none of its effi- 
ciency because its mysterious sensibility is thus 
accounted for: it tells us actual conditions, 
which, rightly understood, may be capable of 
interpretation as signifying changes to come. 

After the cyclone front has passed away, the 
air becomes dry and bracing, and a feeling of 
exhilaration pervades the whole of creation. 
Sea-birds fly out far to seaward, rooks and 
kites soar aloft in the air, insects float in the 
light breeze in search of honey-dew, and plants 
expand their leaves boldly to the sun. The 
confidence of all nature is restored, for the 
dangers of the storm are over. 


PROOF POSITIVE. 


By Davip Curistie Murray, Author of Joseph's Coat ; 
Aunt Rachel; The Way of the World, &c. 


CHAPTER I. 


Ir was the Professor himself, and no other. 

He was standing at the corner of the street 
beneath a lamp-post, and though his head was 
so far bent downward as to set his face in 
complete shadow, I recognised him by the 
queer old Noah’s Ark coat he always wore, 
and the shapelessly picturesque, unmistakable old 
hat. I stopped my hurried walk within three 
yards of him, but he gave no sign of any know- 
ledge of my presence, 

“The night was extraordinarily cold for Lon- 
don—the thermometer actually indicated zero— 
and the wind blew in ill-tempered gusts which 
sent an icy shiver through my younger blood, 


though I was stoutly wrapped against the 
weather, and had walked swiftly. At intervals 
between the blasts a fine dusty snow was fall- 
ing. The sky was as black as ink, and it 
would have been hard to picture to the mind 
a scene more desolate than this suburban street 
corner. Yet here was the Professor within 
thirty yards of his own cosy fireside, standing 
alone and dreaming wide awake, without know- 
ledge of the frowning night. I made absolutely 
sure of him, and then, advancing, touched him 
on the shoulder. 

‘Professor! Dr Zeck !’ 

He started and stared at me as if I had 
been a stranger, but in a minute the beautiful 
infantile smile with which he always greeted 
his friends shone in his face, and he stretched 
out his hand towards me. 

‘It is you, Alwayne?’ he said, A shiver ran 
through him from head to foot, and his teeth 
chattered as he spoke. ‘But, by Heavens!’ he 
added, hugging himself with both arms, ‘it is 
cold.’ 

‘You are waiting for some one?’ I asked him. 

‘Nein!’ said the Professor; ‘I wait for 
nobody. I was thinking, that is all.’ 

I gave him my arm, and we moved towards 
his house together. He walked stiffly, as if 
cramped by cold, and twice or thrice he 
shivered strongly. 

‘Come,’ I said, quickening my pace a little, 
and almost dragging him forward. ‘This will 
not do. This absent-mindedness of yours will 
be the death of you some day. How long were 
you standing there, dreaming in the cold?’ 

‘That,’ he said, shivering so violently that 
he could not walk, ‘I cannot tell you.’ 

His teeth rattled like dice in a box, and 
with a momentary but genuine fear of his 
condition I put one arm about his waist, and 
half carried, half supported him to his own 
door. There I sounded a noisy peal at the 


bell, and (this being answered at once) in less 


than a minute I had the old gentleman in his 
own warm arm-chair before the fire. I ordered 
hot coffee for him, and when it came, I gave 
him a stiff dose of cognac with the first cup. 
By-and-by, under the influence of this timely 
stimulant, and the restoring warmth of the 
room, he grew a comfortable again, and the 
colour came back to his face, which was at first 
so leaden in its hue as to fill me with alarm. 

‘Ah!’ he said, ‘that is better. Do you know, 
Alwayne, I am very much of an old fool?’ 

‘Well, no, Professor,’ I responded; ‘I have 
never thought that of you. But you need to 
be looked after. What were you so absorbed 
in when I came up with you?’ 

‘A little experiment I tried this morning,’ 
he answered se ‘I will show you of it 
in a day or two, It failed to-day, but I think 
I have him by the tail.’ 

There he smiled again, in his own childlike, 
lovable way, and fell to chafing his hands 
above the fire. 

‘Give me my pipe, Alwayne, that is a good 
fellow. You are thanked. hat should T have 
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done had you not awakened me? Should I 
have stood still to freeze? Do you know ?—my 
randfather was the same sort of old fool that 
i am. He was a great man, my grandfather, 
but a dreamer, I used to see him in my 
youth so buried in his own thoughts that you 
might have fired cannon about him without 
result. I used to envy that self-absorption. I 
used to say, “What would I give to live so 
absolutely in my own thoughts?” And now 
that I do it, and cannot help doing it, it is 
no boon. It is pure wool-gathering half the 
time, and I pass for a silly old man. Eh? 

I made no answer, for my mind was full of 
other matter. But when he had packed the 
big porcelain bow], had lit his pipe, and leaned 
back in his chair, puffing with an aspect of 
twinkling enjoyment, he asked me a question 
which gave me an opening for what I had in 
my heart to say. 

‘Where were you going, Alwayne, when we 
met just now? 

‘I was coming here, sir.” I faltered, and my 
heart began to beat thickly. He must have 
caught something curious in the tone, for he 
looked up and took his pipe from his lips 
with awaked attention. 

‘For any special purpose?’ he asked. 

‘For a very special purpose, I responded. I 
took my courage in both hands and stumbled 
on. ‘I have been through my books to-night. 
I find that my practice is increasing in a steady 
ratio. In the last year I have earned two 
thousand pounds !’ 

‘Good !’ he said emphatically ; ‘Good !’ 

‘This,’ I continued, ‘is an income on which 
I can venture to marry. Apart from inclina- 
tion, marriage is a prudent thing for a medical 
man of thirty.’ 

‘Undoubtedly,’ said the Professor, emitting 
a great cloud of smoke. ‘Prudent, if the 
choice be prudent.’ 

‘I have made up my mind about the choice, 
sir, these two years past. I came here to-night 
to ask your permission to offer myself to your 
grand-daughter.’ 

‘God in heaven!’ said the Professor in his 
native tongue. It was spoken so queerly that 
to my nervous fancy it sounded like an un- 
qualified, amazed rejection, but in another 
second the old man was shaking me warmly 
by the hand. ‘My dear Alwayne, I have 
loved you this fifteen years, he said with 
much warmth and om ‘ever since you 
virst game to me to study ghemisdry.’ He 
was very German for a moment in his excite- 
ment, but he cooled down almost at once, and 
after a renewed hand-shake he walked back 
to the chair he had quitted, and sat there, 
his pipe pendent from his lips, a hand on 
— knee, and his face one cordial, delighted 

m. 

‘I am flattered by your kindness,’ I began, 
but he spread out both hands against me. 

‘You have any idea?’ he asked. ‘You have 
not spoken to her? Listen! that is she.’ 

A ring sounded at the front door, and in 
a minute the room was bright and _ terrible 
with the presence of my beloved. Anybody is 
welcome to laugh at the words, They are 
true. 


How sweet she looked, with her hair just 
powdered with snow, and the white woollen 
cloud she wore setting off the rich colour of 
her cheek! Her eyes shone like twin stars, 
and the frosty wind outside had fanned her 
beauty to an astonishing brightness. 

‘Oh, she said pantingly, ‘such a_ struggle 
home! I have been only a dozen doors away, 
and I had to fight to get here. The wind 
blows like a hurricane, and the snow is 
blinding.’ 

The Professor arose, laid down his pipe, 
walked round the centre table to where she 
= and took her in his arms and _ kissed 
er. 

‘Stay here!’ he said. ‘Alwayne has some- 
thing to say to you.’ 

She looked at me with some surprise, and 
her colour altered. The old man left the room, 
and we both stood embarrassed. She had half 
thrown off the woollen cloud of white which 
had obscured her head, and her beautiful 
chestnut hair was a little disordered. Her eyes 
were shy, and their lids were heavy. She had 
no courage to look at me, and I gathered fire 
from her shyness, and passing round the table, 
took her unresisting hands in both mine, and 
spoke to her. 

‘Kathryn, I said, ‘I have just asked your 
grandfather if he would be willing to see me 
your husband, I have his full consent to speak 
to you. I have loved you for years. I have 
waited for years. I have worked all the while 
to be able to speak to you. Now I can offer 
you a home if you will share it with me. 
Can you care for me at all, Kathryn? 

She laughed shyly and happily. She made 
no of coyness. 

‘I care a good deal,’ she said. 

‘Do you care enough to be my wife?’ I 
asked her. 

She looked up, and her beautiful eyes met 
mine. The rich blood was mantling in her 
cheeks again, and I drank the warm fragrance 
of her breath. I drew her hands nearer to me 
and sideways, outward, and she swayed towards 
me until her lips touched mine. I took her 
in my arms, and I covered her with kisses 
until she escaped from me. 

‘Oh, for shame!’ she said, ‘to use a poor 
girl so! Look at my hair. 

It was indeed in such delicious disorder, 
that I should have been less, or more, than 
human if I had not kissed her again. But at 
this she fairly ran away from me, and I heard 
her silvery voice, as clear as ever, but with a 
sort of ringing tremor, calling: ‘Grand papa ! 
Mr Alwayne has something to say to you. 

This was followed by a little laugh, which 
spoke a thousand things of happiness and shy- 
ness to my heart, and then with a soft storm 
of rustling skirts she ran up-stairs to her own 
room. The Professor came to me with open 
eyes, wondering, as it turned out afterwards, 
what had broken up this conference so quickly. 
In the very midst of the excess of my delight, 
I was conscious of looking embarrassed and 
absurd. I shook that feeling off, however, and 
I took the dear old man by the hand. 1 had 
always loved him and revered him, but never 
had such a full sun of friendship warmed my 
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breast. I could have thrown my arms about 
him and hugged him to my heart. 

‘She is mine, Professor.’ That was all I 
had the wit to say. 

‘Good !’ he answered, shaking my hand hard ; 
‘good! I would not have had it otherwise. 
You are a good fellow, Alwayne—a good man. 
For Kathryn, no better girl was ever born. 
Ah, to-night, my friend, how she shone upon 
me like her mother! Her sacred mother, my 
dear Alwayne. She is with God these many 
years. She went before my wife. And some- 
times, they are all so alike, I forget. I could 
almost dream that I am not an old man, and 
that Kathryn is the little girl I made love to 
so very long ago.’ 

He was moved to tears, and he made no 
disguise. He mopped his eyes unaffectedly, 
and then having blown his nose with a sten- 
torian sound, he took up his pipe and relit it, 
and leaned back, smiling, in his chair. The 
moisture in his eyes made his smile more child- 
like and. bright and endearing than I had ever 
seen it. My own happiness at that moment 
was so warm and tender that I had no resist- 
ance this time for the impulse which over- 
came me. I stooped above him and kissed his 
cheek, 

‘You won’t lose your grand-daughter, I 
said. ‘There will be room for all of us, and 
my dear old master shall have a lifelong 
welcome.’ 

He pressed my hand in answer, and with a 
tap at the door before she entered, Kathryn 
was back again. 

‘I am going to the kitchen,’ she said, thrust- 
ing her head round the door, and laughing and 
blushing at once with an exquisite prettiness. 
Her happiness made my heart ache with joy. 
It was the certainty of my love which lent that 
new charm to her beauty. She had loved me. 
I divined it all with a pleasure which was 
pain. She had loved me long before I had 
spoken, and now our hearts and our wills were 
one. It was all as real as the solid earth, and 
yet, I had a fear lest I might awaken and 
prove it a dream. ‘I am going to the kitchen,’ 
said Kathryn, laughing and blushing and shy 
and saucy in the same breath. ‘For grand- 
papa will allow no one else to make his 
omelette. You shall have some if you’re good 
—Robert’ It was the first time she had 
ever called me by my Christian name ; and there 
was something so captivating in the grace 
of it, it was done with so rosy and harmless 
and dimpled a mischief, that if I had not been 
fathoms deep in love already, I should have 
dived at that instant. ‘Sans adieu!’ she said, 
nodding to each of us, and so was gone, leav- 
ing me staring at the blank door as if heaven 
had gone from my gaze. 

That ‘Robert’ was like a gift of herself, 
It was as if she had hidden the name in her 
breast till then, and dared now to own it for 
the first time. 

The Professor had very simple and old- 
fashioned habits. He dined at two, took tea 
at six, and supped an hour or two before going 
“to bed. I had often sat at these innocent 
banquets—these nine o’clock regales of fish or 
omelette or the like—some simple, inexpensive 


thing which it was Kathryn’s delight to pre- 
tg for the old man’s enjoyment. He had 
ut one costly taste. His cellar held the best 
Berncastler I ever saw poured, and he took a 
glass or two of it at supper-time unfailingly. 

‘Come!’ he said. ‘We will commemorate 
this great hour, Alwayne. I will ring for a 
candle, and you shall light me to the cellar, 
There is one dozen such wine—well, I will 
not boast. Emperors drink it, kings and 
kaisers, and among common men I am the 
sole possessor. I saved the life of the grower, 
and ever since, for fifty years now, I have had 
my yearly half-dozen—my tribute. Come! 

e will fetch out the oldest of them all’ 

The maid had entered whilst he was. still 
speaking, and she now returned with a lighted 
candle, which she left upon the table. led 
the way which I had travelled many a hun- 
dred times before, for the bringing up of the 
bottle thrice a week or so had been my duty 
when I had lived with the Professor as his 
upil, and the old man, chatting excitedly, fol- 
owed in my footsteps. By some little bit of 
ignorance or carelessness the way to the bin 
had been blocked by a heap of dusty firewood, 
and we had to clear all this away before we 
could get at the precious vintage on the lower 
shelves. We made merry over this, but we 
grew very grimy in the process both of us, and 
on our return to the sitting-room, each laughed 
at the other’s aspect. 

‘This is soon removed,’ said the Professor. 
‘Come up-stairs,’ 

I followed him, and when we had made our- 
selves presentable once more, he laid a hand 
upon my shoulder, and said rather gravely 
that he would like to show me something. He 
led me to another apartment which I knew at 
once must belong to Kathryn, and for a moment 
I hesitated to stay in it, for my mere presence 
there seemed almost like a desecration of its 
virginal privacy. It was beautifully ordered 
everywhere, and there was an odour of lavender 
which reminded me tenderly. of its occupant. 
The Professor took the candle from my hand 
and moved before me. 

‘I do not earn much of late years,’ he said, 
‘but I spend so little. One of these days this 
will be yours, Alwayne, and even if I am not 
proud, I do not like you to think that Kathryn 
is portionless.’ 

noticed an iron safe let solidly into the 
wall. It proved to be without a key, for, 
when the Professor laid a hand upon the brass 
knob of the door, it yielded to the tug he 
gave it, and opened. e took from it an un- 
locked common cash-box, and showed me layer 
upon layer of Bank of England notes. 

‘There are four thousand pounds there,’ he said 
simply, as he closed the box and returned it to 
the safe. ‘That is for Kathryn when I am gone.’ 

‘But surely,’ I said, ‘it is unwise to keep so 
large a sum of money in so unprotected a 
place. The safe-door is open,’ 

‘Ah!’ the Professor answered with his in- 
nocent smile, ‘I have lost the key. That is 
my fault. But nobody knows of it except 
Kathryn and myself. The two servants have 
been with us for years, and are as honest as 
the day. There is no danger.’ 
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‘Surely it would be safer to send it to the 
bank,’ I urged him. 

‘I daresay, he answered carelessly. ‘It can 
go, he added. ‘There is no reason why it 
should not go. It is the saving of my life. 
Whenever I have had money I did not want, 
I have put it there. Some of it is there for 
forty years.’ 

I might have given him the advantage of a 
little business common-sense on this matter, if 
he had not told me that one day the money 
would come to Kathryn, who, many years 
before that happened, would, I hoped, be my 
wife. That consideration kept me silent, but 
it seemed a pity to have kept money unpro- 
ductive and idle all that time. 

We went down-stairs together, and by-and- 
by Kathryn summoned us to the dining-room, 
and there, with her own hands, served the 
omelette she had made. The Professor himself 
uncorked the precious bottle and poured out the 
wine, and we all three touched glasses and 
drank. 

‘I made songs once,’ said the Professor, ‘when 
I was young and foolish. I made a song 
about this wine : 


‘Not a moonbeam ever fell 
On the stream I know so well, 
But the wine has kept its spell. 


‘Never lover strolled along 
Moselle’s leafy woods among, 
But the wine preserves his song. 


‘There was more of it, but I forget. But 
all the kindly Moselle valley, all the pretty 
stream, and the green banks, and the quiet 
little towns, and the girls and the boys with 
their pretty little fancies—they are all in that 
bottle. Eh?’ 

It was a happy hour, and I can see Kathryn 
yet as if she were actually before me in all 
the guileless pride and beauty of her youth. 
It was a happy hour, and it came to an end. 
I had to rise at last, and make ready to go; 
but Kathryn was afraid of the night, and 
6 eo that I should never reach home. 
he accompanied me into the hall to say good- 
bye, and how shall I ever forget the joy and 
sorrow of that parting? It was hard to leave 
her for an instant. It was hard to surrender 
such a rapture as her presence gave me. 

At length I took my last farewell and threw 
open the door. The blast drove me back, and 
my head came into unpleasant contact with the 
wall of the corridor. The snow rushed beating 
in, in flakes as large as a child’s hand, and in 
a mere instant the floor of the passage was 
covered to the depth of an inch or more by 
the blowing in of the drift which had piled 
itself outside. 

‘Close the door!’ cried Kathryn, and I set 
myself to do it, but the wind blew so fiercely 
that she had to come to my assistance. The 
inrushing tempest had tumbled _half-a-dozen 
objects in the hall, and amongst the rest had 
thrown down an engraving and a weather-glass. 
The tumult brought out the old Professor, who 
looked about him with amazement. 

‘You must sleep here to-night, Alwayne,’ he 
said. ‘It is not a night to turn out a dog.’ 

I made some little objection, but I was over- 


ruled, and, to tell the truth, I was not sorry to 
be housed. I was three miles from home, and 
that blinding storm would have cleared the 
streets of ee vehicle. There was a little 
bustle whilst the corridor was swept and the 
debris which bestrewed it cleared away, and 
then Kathryn ran off to superintend the pre- 
parations of my chamber, which had not been 
occupied for years. She came down with 
laughing reports of a smoking chimney, and as 
she opened the door I had a sight of the two 
females of the household in the act of mount- 
ing the stairs, the one carrying a great pile of 
we and the other a heap of folded bed- 
inen. 

Then, when all the preparations were com- 
pleted, we had a quiet half-hour together, which, 
to me, was like a bit of heaven. We separated for 
the night, but the old man came to my room 
and sat with me. By-and-by we heard Kathryn’s 
voice calling softly at the door of his room. 

‘I am here, my dreasure,’ said the Professor, 
opening the door, ‘What is it you want?’ 

‘You will find all that carbon paper on the 
chest of drawers,’ she answered. ‘It blackens 
everything that touches it, and I want to take 
it away to my own room.’ 

‘Good !’ said the Professor, ‘I will bring it 
to you. I have been teaching my little girl how 
to take carbon prints of the skeletons of leaves,’ 
he explained. ‘You know the process? No. 
It is very simple. See.’ He held up against 
the light a skeleton leaf of exquisite filmy 
texture, like the very finest lace. ‘You prepare 
your paper with sweet-oil and candle smoke. 
That is plain enough, eh? You macerate your 
leaves in water until nothing but the skeleton is 
left. You rub your skeleton leaf on the carbon, 
so. You transfer it to a sheet of clean paper, so. 
Then you rub again, and you have a print of 
the leaf. A pretty toy, eh?’ 

‘Kathryn is waiting,’ I said, and the Pro- 
fessor, gathering all the blackened sheets and 
the white-leaved book and the skeleton leaves 
together, carried them out to her. She took 
them from him, and smiled a last good-night 
to me. 

I did not see her again for many terrible 
and agonised years, and but for those sheets of 
carbonised paper, I should never to the day of 
my death have known what it was that parted 
us. 


A RESUSCITATED INDUSTRY. 


THE establishment of a new industry is rightly 
regarded as a matter* of considerable congratu- 
lation; but the benefits derivable from the 
revival of an old one can scarcely be said to 
rank lower in the scale of the commercial life 
of any community. Bearing this fact in mind, 
no small importance and interest attach them- 
selves to the vigorous efforts recently put forth 
to resuscitate the ancient Irish charcoal iron 
industries. 

Ireland in prehistoric times was noted for 
the superior quality of its iron, and it has 
even been suggested that the famous oriental 
steel of Phoenician times had its origin in iron 
‘made in Ireland. Be this as it may, Irish 
iron bore a high reputation in Strongbow’s 
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times, and portions of an iron-work of that date | 
have recently been discovered between Rath- 
drum and Aughrim. Turning to more modern 
times, Chichester reports having found native 
smiths at work in Ulster at the beginning of 
the present century, fashioning steel from 
native iron. The industry seems to have suc- 
cumbed through sheer lack of fuel ; the woods 
were not replaced, and as they disappeared, so 
did the iron furnaces. The iron ore remains in 
abundance, and the problem has been to find 
fuel for its reduction. 

Not unnaturally, attention has been paid for 
a considerable time to the extensive peat-bogs 
of Ireland with a view to their utilisation for 
iron-smelting pur ; but until recently, no 
success has rewarded the efforts made. Hitherto, 
experimenters have worked on the theory that 
raw peat should be compressed to form a good 
merchantable article; and a large number and 
a great variety of machines have been patented 
and invented to carry out this idea. Peat, 
however, is a curious substance, and its tenacity 
of water and general india-rubber-like char- 
acter have rendered futile all attempts to 
reduce it by pressure to a solid and dry com- 

t mass, 

In view of these repeated failures, a new 
process in which the water is evaporated and 
thus disposed of, and the by-products distilled, 
leaving a residuum of ‘peat charcoal, which 
can be formed into blocks, and burns as an 
excellent fuel, merits considerable attention. 
The by-products, which consist of ammoniacal 
liquor, acetic acid, spirits of naphtha, and 
volatile oils, are valuable, and command a ready 
market. In this connection, it may be pointed 
out that peat possesses the great advantage of 
being entirely free from sulphur, a substance, 
as is well known, most injurious to the quality 


of iron. 

Without unduly entering at length into the | 
minutie of the new plant, it may briefly be 
stated that the apparatus consists of horizontal | 
retorts of steel set in brickwork, with flues in | 
the form of a triangle. Inside each retort a_ 
specially constructed screw propeller is placed. | 
actuated by external gearing. Channels for 
feeding in the peat, and pipes for conveying 
away the products of distillation, are also pro- 
vided. The retorts are arranged in groups of 
three, and the peat in its passage through them, 
under the process of distillation, ome up its 
volatile parts, and is finally ejected by the pro- 
pellers as charcoal. The charcoal powder then 
passes automatically into an improved ‘ briquette’ 
machine, which compresses it into blocks suit- 
able for melting iron ores in the blast fur- 
nace. 

Every effort to economise waste products 
and utilise all sources of heat will be made; 
and it is proposed to convey the gases evolved 
in the blast furnaces during the smelting of the 
iron back to the retorts, both for drying the 
peat and heating the retorts. 

The various expedients proposed for the 
development of the use of peat and the resusci- 
tation of the ancient Irish iron industry, have 
been carefully examined by a number of experts, 
the whole of whom have presented reports of 
an entirely favourable nature. Over a thousand 


acres, estimated to contain more than eight 
million tons of ironstone, have been secured on 
the Creevelea estate, in the Barony of Druma- 
hair, County Leitrim, where ample water-power 
can be obtained from three lakes, seven hundred 
feet above the level of the works, and yielding 
an abundant supply for the one hundred and 
fifty horse-power turbines it is proposed to 
erect. 

The peat on the property covers at least 
six hundred acres, varying in depth from six 
to twelve feet, and being a good heavy black 
turf, with but little fibre, and suitable in every 
way for the purpose to which it is destined. It 
only remains to be added that peat is employed 
on the Continent for the manufacture of iron, 
and that at Konigsbronn, in Wiirtemberg, both 
the refining and second fusion of pig-iron, as 
well as its reheating for rolling and puddling, 
solely by peat. 

e 


late Sir John Anderson devoted his 


attention to investigating the quality of iron 
manufactured by means of peat, and found it 
to be in all respects of a very superior kind ; 
whilst at the Mersey Steel Works, peat-smelted 
iron behaved admirably under a series of par- 
ticularly severe trials. 


Enough has been said to demonstrate that a | 


very determined effort is being made to enlist 
new apparatus and fresh appliances in the revival 
of an industry which at one time brought con- 
siderable prosperity to Ireland. These, it is to be 
hoped, may, under the guidance of the engineer, 
the metallurgist, and the chemist, succeed in 
again establishing as a commercial and industrial 
success an important branch of manufacture, 
which has unhappily lain dormant for many 
generations. 


THE NOVELIST. 


THE man with a head for a tale, 
Who trusts to his fancy for bread, 
Will find even fancy bread fail 
When he hasn’t a tale in his head ; 


When he has, he must toil on his plot 
With an ‘Ah, but this writing is woe !’ 
And envy his easier lot 
Who works on his plot with a hoe. 


What wonder an author should mope 
When (the metaphor’s simple and neat) 

He must ‘climb on his head’ in the hope 
That he one day may fall on his feet ! 


If Fate on his hope never shines, 

In vain all his wrongs he may write ; 
Though he skilfully puts out his lines, 

He will starve while he waits for a bite. 


And if he succeeds—what is Fame? 
Though a lion he roars among men, 
At home he is plodding and tame, 
And goes like a sheep to his pen. 
A. St Jonn Apcock. 
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